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BACKGROUND 


Many countries In the world today are committed to strong governmental 
efforts to promote the adoption of family planning. Such efforts encounter 
the general problems of development administration, as well as many adminis¬ 
trative and managerial problems which are particular to the population/family 
planning field. Solution of these problems is crucial for this field, and 
will be important also for the development of better means of dealing with 
the other complex social problems we face in the future. 

The goals of the Quail Roost workshop were to facilitate sharing of 
experience on broad problems of population program administration and to 
explore further administrative approaches to planning and implementation of 
national programs. The workshop followed an initial meeting arranged by 
UNFPA in New York, and lasted from July 12 through 16, 1972. 

Participants at the meeting included key administrators from national 
population programs and representatives of institutions concerned with adminis¬ 
trative training, research, and service from many countries. Participants and 
resource staff are listed in Appendix I. 

The meeting sessions were informal, emphasizing frank discussion and 
exchange, which often continued between and after the sessions. The participants 
met in general session to discuss some topics (items 2, 3, 4, and 10 below). They 
separated into smaller special interest groups for others (items 5-9 below). 

The sections below omit many specific illustrations provided by the participants, 
and seek to provide a general summary of the discussions. 


2. SYSTEMS APPROACHES TO PROGRAM PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 

Discussions on this broad topic explored different aspects of systems 
concepts and methods applicable to population programs, with reference to 
participants' own experiences and background materials provided to the group. The 
framework for discussion was an ideal system made up of a group of activities 
which flow one to the other to meet certain objectives, with a continuing 
feedback of additional information as it is acquired, so as to modify and 
Increase the effectiveness of each part of the system. In general terms, this 
Includes the following processes: (I) The starting point can be the definition 
of a set of general goals, stated in problem terms. (2) A next task is to 
understand the existing, underlying system of factors and relationships which 
explain the present situation and are relevant to achieving the program goals, 
and to identify points which may be particularly salient for possible policy 
and programmatic influences. (3) On the basis of such understandings, or 
assumptions in lieu of exact knowledge, a general "model" program or policy 
package can be formulated. (4) Such an ideal program can be further broken 
into component parts and analyzed in terms of the realities of resources, time 
factors and procedural aspects, and resynthesized into an operational planning 
frame, with detailed objectives at different organizational levels. (5) Imple¬ 
mentation of appropriate activities proceeds, including general supporting and 
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coordinating functions. (6) Concomitant evaluation mechanisms produce 
information about the extent of achievement of various operational objectives 
at different points in the program, to be fed back Into the earlier parts of 
the system, perhaps to clarify goals and improve knowledge of the basic 
dynamics of the problem, and to indicate where the program model and its 
operational components at various levels can be improved. Different aspects 
of this larger concept were touched in the discussions, as briefly summarized 
below. 


General goals: Ultimate goals of a national program can usually be 
expressed in terms of advancing human welfare, which in turn is assumed to be 
influenced by achieving objectives of economic development, family health, 
educational improvement, etc. These, in turn, can be advanced by reducing 
fertility rates (which may be expressed also in terms of lower population 
growth rates, fewer unwanted and high risk births, or other indicators). 

Countries differ in expressions of such general goals, and need still exists 
for better methods for estimating the total value of alternative fertility 
changes, in the context of overall development. 

The discussions in this meeting focused mainly on fertility aspects, 
rather than on other possible aspects of population policy such as migration 
and population distribution. 

Analysis of underlying system: General factors influencing high fertility 
include (I) soclo-psychological supports for high fertility behavior, as influenced 
by societal and small group pressures, (2) economic factors including traditional 
agriculture, child labor, and old age security needs, (3) social structure 
factors, including limitations on female education and on occupational options 
other than child rearing; (4) reproductive inefficiency, especially high infant 
mortality with concomitant high fertility to overcompensate for the uncertainties 
of survival; (5) nuptiality patterns, including early marriage and the extent 
of celibacy; (6) contraception and abortion usage, influenced by degree of 
access to and information about effective methods. Within such broad categories 
different patterns of factors may prevail in different countries. The discussions 
stressed that contraceptive availability is important but still only one of many 
components that must be accounted for in a most effective family planning program. 

Analysis and design of the program system: Under the term "program," 
the discussions here incIuded broad policy measures as welI as organization 
of specific services. The national family planning program administrator is 
responsible for analyzing and faciIitating alI relevant aspects, including 
possible developments in social policy which can influence achievement of family 
planning and fertility goals. The components of a total program should comprise 
a combination of actions, from among the broad range of possible activities 
which can be presumed to influence fertility; the discussions stressed the 
importance of carefully considering and utilizing all such program and policy 
options. The actual selection of components for inclusion in the action 
program model should be determined by (I) estimates of the relative importance 
and sensitivity to change of particular target factors (such as age at marriage 
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and access to contraception), and (2) for the possible activities aimed at 
modifying such factors, estimates of their relative effectiveness, accepta¬ 
bility, administrative feasibility, costs, time scale, and possible Incidental 
effects. The operational planning and Implementation of such programs may 
especially encounter problems from the presence of preconceptions about how 
to develop family planning programs and from the attitudes and inflexibilities 
of professional workers at different levels. 

Combi nations: The discussions emphasized the usefulness of multiple 
program approaches, in policy or educational measures and In the provision 
of a "cafeteria" of contraceptive methods. These combinations can be further 
refined and simplified with experience. Although the administrator may be 
pressed to concentrate on some "one best" approach, management specialists 
cited the need to utilize principles of complementarity and of reinforcing 
effects, from the experience with marketing in developing country situations, 
and they noted the analogy with certain types of industry where high inventory 
costs are essential for success. 

In family planning programs, although a special staff infrastructure may 
be essential for success, this is often resisted because of the high cost 
Implications. However, it was pointed out that such personnel are convertible 
to other development program uses, so that an investment in such staff can be 
sound over the long run. The organizational location of such staff within 
or close to other development departments, and encouragement of some linking 
together of their roles, were encouraged in this connection. 

Le vels of operation: Discussions touched on the different functions 
required at the top level of broad planning and coordination and evaluation, 
at the level of resource mobilization and specialized program supporting 
activities, and at the various levels of direct program execution and super¬ 
vision. "Vertical" articulation of functions is needed between different 
levels. Also, "horizontal" processes of coordination are especially needed 
in the population and family planning field, among specialized workers and 
others situated in various agencies and units which must contribute to the 
various aspects of the program. Participants talked of the need to recognize 
"coordination as a discipline." 

Selectivity: Among different subgroups of the population (by age, sex, 
location, cultural segment, etc.) fertility dynamics and corresponding program 
needs may differ. The concept of "segmental marketing" was stressed, to devise 
different variations in approach to different groups. A main priority should 
be given to groups having greatest potential readiness to accept, in order to gal 
more immediate program efficiency and to encourage the natural processes of 
diffusion from satisfied users to other groups. 

Timing: The participants stressed the need for recognizing population 
problems and programs as complex and requiring a long-term view. There should 
be a long-term program plan, which can be periodically updated and changed 
with new experiences. Shorter term plans, for five years or less, can be 
developed in more detail, and should also be changeable as new experience Is 
gained. A "rolling" plan can be revised each year on the basis of experience, 
with a five-year forward projection. 
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Pilot projects in sample governmental units, to try out methods and 
discover problems before widespread adoption, were discussed. Unfortunately, 
pilot experiences are often inadequately developed, because of problems in 
providing the necessary administiatlve flexibility and talent, and because 
of pressures for more widespread action. The "scale-up" problems which are 
encountered in applying a new program pattern on a large scale should not be 
underestimated. There is need for simplicity and capacity for handling 
unexpected problems. Time lags occur in developing logistic systems and in 
building training and supervisory capacities, and the problems of inertia to 
proposed changes and of changing general program momentum were noted. 

FIexibiIity : Differences were emphasized in "macro" budget planning 
and "micro" operational planning. Whereas broad budget planning deals with 
averages and modes for different program units, blind imposition of the same 
standard staffing and operating patterns on each program operational unit was 
observed to be destructive. Local units should be challenged to meet program 
objectives in ways adapted to local conditions, and indeed local experimentation 
should be encouraged and systematically observed with a view to gaining clues 
for improving overall program plans. Discussants indicated that earlier ten¬ 
dencies were to expect uniform implementation of centrally developed plans, 
but now more local involvement in devising detailed plans for implementation is 
encouraged, within broad guidelines. 

Feedback : The flow of information back into different levels of the 
system can be used to consider new decisions and improvements or in some cases 
to control certain functions on an automatic basis. It is most important to 
devise and use indicators that are truly relevant to essential program objec¬ 
tives, that can estimate whether or not they are being achieved, and that can 
test underlying assumptions. Selectivity is needed in the types, frequency, 
and sources of and uses of such data; these will vary as the program evolves. 

The group was critical of possible overemphasis on relatively complex clinic 
data systems, rather than seeing evaluation as a process of selective data 
collection and use which should relate to current administrative goals and 
problems. 

Indicators of the fertility patterns of the general population are 
needed as a benchmark and for planning purposes as early as possible, and at 
intervals thereafter. At an early stage, "feedback" evaluations should focus 
especially on effective development of basic manpower, supervisory objectives, 
and operational components of the program system. Organizational evaluation 
should focus not only on parts but on how effectively they link up for the 
total program. Excessive early emphasis on end-products alone, it was felt, 
can undercut development of sound, long-term programs. Indicators of acceptance 
of birth control need not be expected to rise rapidly at the outset. Later on, 
the identification of resistant groups and drop-outs may be especially useful. 

Planning and evaluation capacities : These processes require develop¬ 
ment of specific staff talent, located close to the program director. Useful 
skills for this purpose must also be mobilized in other parts of the pro¬ 
gram, and at other levels of organization. Additional sources of such 
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talent, for certain tasks, are other government agencies, Institutions, and 
commercial groups. The participants stressed the need for arrangements 
whereby these other specialized skills could be called upon. Other points 
discussed included: the need for patience and specific effort to develop 
effective interaction among the different specialists who are concerned 
with such programs; the need for emphasizing forward vision and innovation 
rather than projecting past experience; and the need to face the reality that 
these programs will require strong, continuing budget support. 

Administrators* dilemmas: The program administrator often is subject 
to constraints and pressures which make it difficult to follow the "ideal" 
program development processes. The duration of his assignment may be quite 
limited, and the "span of discretion," the extent of influence of his decisions 
on the whole system, will also have iimits. There are inherent bureaucratic 
pressures toward conservatism. Good management may prescribe precise goal¬ 
setting, but this may raise an: ieties. Some failures should normally be expected, 
and should be clearly measured, but political forces may react to these unsympa¬ 
thetically and destructively. However, the participants stressed the needs for 
risk-taking, especially in a new, important field with few precedents. A trend 
toward more youthful administrators was welcomed. 

On the other hand, the pressures for action may be high because of the 
urgency of national needs. There may be a need to make one's own career "mark." 
There are pressures from international agencies, and especially from tendencies 
to oversimplify the problem and pin great hopes on simple solutions. Although 
such forces have tended so far to override steps toward more careful planning 
and implementation, the discussants indicated that a stage has been reached 
where much more attention must be given to the broad administrative and managerial 
aspects of these program systems. A need was especially expressed for more 
orientation of senior and middle-level administrative staff along these lines. 


3. COORDINATION AND MANAGEMENT OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 

Needs for foreign assistance to population programs were related first 
to the context of total requirements for assistance to national development 
programs. In many cases, stronger representation of population considerations 
and program needs in the course of overall development planning is required. 

The possible use of general models or "profiles" for different stages 
in the development of a total population program was noted. Such guidelines, 
based on experience in various countries, could indicate main components likely 
to be needed for different parts of a total program, at each stage. These 
models might help to strengthen overall planning and anticipation of future 
needs, including possible foreign assistance. 

Sources of outside assistance were noted, including other developing 
countries, regional resources, private sources, and foreign assistance agencies. 
Categories of possible assistance were noted, including help in planning and 
evaluation; money for innovation, operations, and institution building; manpower 
development including outside specialists and training assistance; materials 
and commodities; information exchange and sharing of experience; and help in 
raising the visibility and status of the program. 
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Means for obtaining such help were discussed, Including possible 
sources of Information about types of available assistance and characteristics 
and limitations of different kinds of assistance sources. In negotiating for 
such help, there is need for strong coordination mechanisms within each 
country. In detailing the "what, where, and when" of such needs, the retention 
of flexibility was stressed. 

Utilization of financial assistance is especially appropriate for program 
pilot efforts and innovation, for filling certain critical operational needs, 
for longer-term institution building, and helping to stimulate regular budget 
coverage. Dangers Include possibly discouraging new budget support from 
national sources for regular operations, or funding beyond the capacity to take 
over. Special attention Is required to plan for maintenance of equipment. 
Criticism was directed at conditions attached to some external aid, such as 
limitations on the source of purchases. 

Specialists from outside are useful but there Is need for a much more 
systematic approach In their selection, orientation, and use. External advisors 
may themselves be inexperienced and may overemphasize Immediate results and 
"package solutions," undercutting sounder administrative development. Donor 
agencies should evaluate advisors' effectiveness from a long-term perspective. 
Their different living standards also may be dysfunctional. The great variety 
of possible different roles of foreign specialists was discussed, and the need 
for clearer definition of such roles in any case. For example, a specialist 
may serve only as a consultant/advisor, may carry staff responsibility, may 
serve as monitor for the assistance agency, etc. A specialist can help especially 
to facilitate externa! and internal communication and to help in longer-term 
planning. Also, other aspects of such assignments need clarification. A code 
Is needed for foreign specialists in this field, covering, for example, guide¬ 
lines regarding confidentiality of information, expectations regarding local 
logistical support, and responsibilities to various parties. The relative 
usefulness of long- or short-term consultancy approaches was noted. Patterns 
which need more attention are the "continuing consultancy," which would involve 
visits by the same person or group over an extended period of time as work 
progresses, and longer-term, inter-institutional relationships and exchange. 

Training needs for manpower development within the country were mentioned, 
stressing the great importance of developing rapidly strong, in-country training 
capacities. More emphasis should be given by assistance agencies to building up 
regional sources of expertise and fostering exchange and assistance among 
countries within regions. Communication needs include stronger technical 
information reference services, provisions for sharing and exchange, and more 
encouragement of direct country-to-country and institution-to-institution 
linkages. Coordinating mechanisms within a country for international assistance 
to the population program were also discussed. Different patterns are possible, 
but optimally they should serve both (I) to identify needs for help among the 
various departments concerned with population matters within the country and 
(2) to serve as the means for coordinating contacts and requests for appropriate 
help from various external agencies. 

The group developed a number cf possible guidelines for foreign assist¬ 
ance to the population field—for countries which provide such assistance and 
for those which utilize such assistance. These were further discussed and 
adopted at the final session, and are presented In Appendix 2. 
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4. RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 

The discussions dealt with the common problem of the national 
population program administrator who needs research help In order to clarify 
questions relevant to his program operations, and who has a budget for research, 
but who is not getting the kind of help he wants and whose research budget 
may remain underspent. A number of participants were dealing with this 
type of situation in various ways. Comments on this topic offered during 
and subsequent to this session are summarized below. 

Identification of Research Needs: Research needs can be Identified by 
administrative, planning, and program operations personnel in the course of 
their work, if they are sensitized to be wary of rigid preconceptions, and to 
ask questions about program assumptions and possible alternatives. Dialogues 
are essential between the administrative staff and research specialists in 
order to define administrative problems for researchers, and to acquaint 
administrators with the potentials and limitations of researchers. An approach 
taken in some countries is to invite panels of researchers to meet regularly 
with administrators concerned with various program aspects, to discuss problems 
and consider possible research contributions. Researchers potentially involved 
in this type of work usually come from the social sciences, statistics, adminis¬ 
trative sciences, education, and the health sciences. 

Types of research needs can be categorized in different ways. It is 
useful to differentiate the following: (I) planning studies , aimed at increasing 
knowledge of the underlying fertility dynamics of a population, checking other 
assumptions used in planning, studying aspects of the potential program 
organization, and projecting possible program results and implications; 

(2) measurement studies , aimed at developing and testing reasonably precise and 
efficient indicators to be used in the program evaluation system; (3) special 
problem studies , responsive to specific problems which inevitably arise in the 
course of work, which may not be obviously explainable and solvable and need 
more clarification; (4) exploratory studies , in which researchers may be asked 
to review critically some general aspects of an on-going program in order to 
raise questions, add insights, or suggest alternatives which might be missed 
by those who are closer to the program. 

Mobilizi ng Research Talents: Professional researchers may have serious 
problems of visualizing the nature of action program situations and their 
priority needs. They may also have difficulty in realizing that administrators 
must often proceed on many assuptions without having all the facts, so that a 
main research challenge is to help the administrator learn more efficiently 
from the on-going program experience. Researchers may also be inhibited by 
professional pressures to publish certain types of studies, and by the demands 
of their parent institutions. Therefore, systematic steps may be needed to 
involve them productively in program-relevant questions. Possible approaches 
include the following: (I) Research panels may be involved in the identification 
of present and potential research needs, in suggesting priorities, and in the 
planning of steps to mobilize research talent needed to meet such needs. 

(2) Requests for proposals may then be made, formally announced and mailed to 
researchers, to solicit their involvement in studies on specific tasks, with 
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support through financial grants to successful applicants. There should be 
provisions for direct discussion and explanations with potentially Interested 
researchers, for final review and comments on applications by a wel I-qua I If led 
panel, and for efficient funding mechanisms for successful grantees. 

(3) Conferences and workshops on program-related research problems for 
researchers and administrators can result in planning specific projects. 

(4) Fellowship support for research training can help to attract young 
researchers who are ready to make a career commitment to research and 
teaching related to population policies and programs. (5) In-house research 
capacities can be newly developed, perhaps in a special population studies 
institute or group linked closely to the national program. Although such an 
Institutional staff cannot handle all program needs, It can be helpful as a 
"middleman" in formulating needs for special studies, performing some of these, 
and helping to mobilize other resources. Such an Institute might usefully be 
associated with a University situation. 

Management Aspects: Competent, full-time staff support Is needed to 
handle the management of research funding. This involves supervising the 
processes of acceptance, clearance, and approval of research project proposals, 
and of financing, monitoring, and regular reporting. Particularly needed for 
research grant management is a streamlined method of funding; research projects 
often depend on exact timing and flexibility and can be badly crippled by the 
delays that normally occur under more routine governmental fiscal procedures. 

To meet this basic need, a special council or institute can be used as a 
financial intermediary. 

Use of Findings: Serious gaps often occur between the development of 
new knowledge and its actual application. For officially financed studies, a 
routine procedure may require that new research reports be sent for review and 
comment by potential users. Researchers should also be made responsible for 
direct Interpretation of findings to potential users and for assistance In 
follow-up, where appropriate. An official publications program can play an 
Important role in ensuring rapid publication of new information and its 
dissemination to those who need it. 


5. ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL SECTORS AND THE PROGRAM ADMINISTRATOR 

These discussions dealt with the administrator's responsibilities to 
know and deal with economic and political aspects of population program 
development. Topics discussed by the participants and technical specialists 
In economic and political science included the following. 

In the economic sphere, recent developments and concepts about economic 
development were discussed. Considerations of population policy are strongly 
related to a number of different subsystems: biological, environmental, 
political, social, educational, and economic. Each such subsystem can be 
analyzed as a type of input-output system in which the overall input includes 
such categories as endowments, exogenous variables, outputs from other sub¬ 
systems, and policy developments. Methods are emerging which can help to 
anticipate and account for such relationships more adequately than at present. 
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For a prospective—or actual—population policy or set of policies, 
how can the total impact be estimated? Aside from fertility changes, what 
can be expected by way of increases in per capita income, decreases in 
unemployment, more effective use of expenditures on health, education and 
welfare, effects on the environment, on urbanization, or on measures of the 
quality of life? How to differentiate the contribution of population trends 
from other inputs? Computerized planning models were discussed which may be 
increasingly useful in such estimations. In many countries, economic planners 
are still not dealing adequately with population variables; the population 
program administrator must help to correct this. Broader governmental under¬ 
standing of population matters can enhance the support for longer-term popu¬ 
lation program planning. 

In the political sphere, discussions touched on different types of 
political support or sensitivity or opposition to population programs, with 
reference to their possible implications for the work of the administrator. 
Possible types of ideological opposition come from the general categories of 
the political left, the political right, anti-imperialism, and from various 
sources who are still uninformed about the inter-relationships and implications 
of population change. The group discussed possible needs and opportunities in 
any country for special efforts to develop more factual data in the country 
itself which may be relevant to population policies, and to disseminate and 
interpret this to opinion leaders and policymakers. Such data may range from 
more basic knowledge of the direct effects of family size on family health to 
measures of relevant public attitudes and opinions. 

There was a general feeling that population program and policy develop¬ 
ment processes should be close to the center of government, so as to be linked 
with overall development planning and to gain effective support. Discussions 
dealt with ways for assessing broader socio-economic policies for their 
population implications and encouraging various other official policies and 
programs to be congruent with population policy directions. 


6. POPULATION PROGRAM MANPOWER PLANNING 

This session sought to explore general issues relating to the planning, 
training, and utilization of family planning program manpower. Related topics 
and questions, identified but unable to be further explored due to lack of 
time, included the following: (I) administrative location of the manpower 
planning function, and data requirements; (2) task analysis and work sampling 
techniques applicable to defining roles and improving manpower use; (3) methods 
for projecting family planning manpower requirements; (4) potentials for more 
delegation of functions; (5) use of nonofficial personnel, including indigenous 
midwives, local leaders, health practitioners, storekeepers, etc; (6) legal 
problems in efficient use of manpower; and (7) manpower training and development 
strategies, cost, and benefits. 

Use of maternity-center family planning delivery services , as compared 
with efforts to promote fami Iy planning between pregnancies in the larger 
community, was a focus of discussion. One supplements the other. The 
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association with maternity services Is extremely Important since It can 
reach women of highest priority—those who have recently proved fecundity; 

It offers high acceptance rates and lower outreach costs; and It links 
family planning approprlately with considerations of direct family welfare. 

However, the Institutional and professional obstacles which often hinder 
providing preventive services such as family planning within a hospital 
setting may also Impede the rapid expansion of family planning promotion 
through maternity services. 

The use of field workers for personal contacts with potential family 
planning users, as "case finders" or "motivators," was also discussed. Such 
roles are complementary to, and different from, group and community-1 eve I 
educational work. Analyses of the "cost effectiveness" of direct contacts 
are usually overs imp I if led, since changes in fertiIity result from multiple 
factors. When public awareness and general social support for family planning 
rise, then the number of users of clinical family planning services seems 
mainly to be determined by the quality and convenience of the service delivery 
system. A good delivery system itself can attract people through word-of-mouth 
information. Personal contacts by field workers may help to Induce persons to 
come to a clinic, but continuing usage will be low If social support Is poor 
and the delivery system Inadequate. Effectiveness of field workers can be 
increased If recruitment procedures help to ensure their acceptability to 
local groups, and their roles include strong attention to follow-up and 
assistance with possible problems of contraceptive use. 

Task analysis techniques as applied to family planning manpower questions 
were discussed, especially as useful in program planning, recruitment, training 
strategies and curricula, and evaluation of performance. It was noted, however, 
that caution was needed in translating findings of task analysis into detailed 
civil service job descriptions, lest these be misused to restrict flexibility 
in the use of personnel later on. The need for further refining and simplification 
of these techniques was discussed. 

Personnel supervision was discussed as a crucial program factor. In 
some country situations, in itiaI training may tend to be viewed as a substitute 
for the need for continuing supervision. Especially In a new, complex, and 
important program, early provision Is needed to ensure adequate supervisory 
concentration at each organizational level. It was agreed that more attention 
Is needed to preparing staff in the techniques of supervision as a kind of 
continuing, in-service training process, focused on helping to solve actual 
field problems, rather than as an "inspection" process. 

Training of administrators for family planning programs should be 
practically oriented, and should stress those aspects of the administrator's 
responsibilities where the successful application of his training may have 
the greatest effects. Some types of administrative problems are embedded in 
the overall admin Istratlve/bureaucratic system of a country and may require 
reform at other levels. 
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Variation in manpower needs will correspond to the shape of population 
program systems. The presence of several parallel delivery systems in some 
situations (through official and voluntary agencies) was felt to have 
potentially useful effects. Some systems may cover gaps unfilled by the 
others, and they may increase the chances of innovation and of resisting 
bureaucratic stagnation. Effects of possible changes in contraceptive 
technology during the next decade on program organization and manpower 
requirements were also discussed. Shifts toward popularization of preg- 
nacy termination and surgical sterilization may especially pose additional 
needs for higher level, hospital-based manpower, needs which planners may 
now take into account. 


7. DEVELOPMENTS IN POPULATION EDUCATION 

This group discussed experience and further implications for adminis¬ 
trative action in the field of population education. Reference was made to 
the UNFPA Work Plan for 1972-75: "Education on population and family life 
matters for children, youth and adults is needed regardless of whether or not 
a country has established a population policy and facilities for family 
planning are available. Schools and other formal education institutions pro¬ 
vide a unique opportunity for increasing understanding and awareness of popula¬ 
tion problems among the coming generations of parents and for providing them with 
the basis for a responsible approach to parenthood" (pages 80-81). 

Discussions touched on needs, current status, general strategies, 
possible focal points, and specific tasks. Population education was taken 
to include the following aspects: raising population awareness, education 
for family living, reproduction education, and environmental education; these 
are all related to the general context of human development. 

The participants noted the present stages of thinking and action in 
their own countries, with comments on: (I) The importance of preparing school 
teachers in this field. (2) The need to avoid focusing only on "sex education," 
because of the sensitivity of that topic as compared with the acceptability of 
education about the implications of reproduction and population numbers at 
family and community levels. (3) The greatly increasing interest of governments 
in this subject and the potential for rapid progress, especially where educational 
programs are centrally administered. (4) Possibilities for infusing population- 
related teaching material into different subjects, including humanities and the 
biological and social sciences, at different grade levels. (5) The problems of 
reaching children in areas where access to schooling is still limited and where 
drop-out rates are high. (6) The need to expand targets of population education 
to technical and vocational schools, professional schools, functional literacy 
programs for adults, and especially to teacher training institutions. (7) The 
needs for basic curriculum materials and teaching aids in this field. Activities 
of national and international public and private groups in this field were dis¬ 
cussed. 
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It was felt that this new aspect of population program and policy 
development needed much greater attention, and that administrators are still 
groping for ways to advance it. Even if an administrator may be based in a 
health ministry, he has a responsibility to encourage and help in development 
of population education programs through the appropriate education officials, 
as part of the overall population/family planning program. It was suggested 
that special short orientation programs in population education be developed 
for administrators and for educational personnel on a broader basis. 


8. INNOVATIVE TRAINING METHODS IN FAMILY PLANNING ADMINISTRATION 

Family Planning Program Game : The participants were invited to play 
an abbreviated version of the CPC Family Planning Program Game. This is a 
simulation exercise whereby an administration new to family planning program 
problems can experience and study some of the complex operational and budgeting 
situations which this type of operation may involve. In this exercise he is 
given responsibility for a hypothetical area having certain demographic, 
economic, and other characteristics, and is charged with strategic decisions 
related to building up a family planning service program. The effects of each 
set of decisions over a period of time can be compressed through use of the 
computer, so that the expected results of one year of work can be "fed back" 
by the next day. During this workshop only two years of experience were 
simulated; usually the sequence is carried through ten cycles, representing 
ten years. In the hypothetical situation, the administrator has potentially 
available to him several different types of contraceptive methods having various 
characteristics, different possible types of service delivery systems, and 
different types of educational methods and field staff activities. All of 
these have specified unit costs. An annual budget must be allocated among 
various combinations of such possible program elements, with allowance also 
for different amounts of lag time inherent in implementation of various 
approaches. This type of simulation of course does not include many other 
factors to be faced in a specific program situation, but it can help an 
administrator in the population field to strengthen his knowledge of the types 
of factors and inter-relationships which affect plans and decisions about 
family planning delivery systems. 

Later, the group sessions discussed this exercise along with other new 
approaches to the preparation of more effective family planning program managers. 
Comments and suggestions on the game included: (I) Possible inclusion of 
several consecutive printouts for users to review initially. (2) Development of 
two versions, a simplified one for short demonstrations and a second with the 
present or even greater level of sophistication. (3) A possible version not 
requiring computer use. (4) Addition of other components to the game experience, 
including a behavioral laboratory aspect, and a formal management organization 
component. Strong interest was expressed in its further development and use. 

Other Methods : Examples of noncomputer simulations were also distributed 
to participants and discussed. A main concern was how local teaching faculties 
could be prepared to use such materials. It was suggested that the POPCASE project 
to develop family planning administrative teaching materials might prepare an 
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extensive study guide, perhaps Including an account of different experiences 
In usage up to now. These documents could help to sensitize trainers and 
administrators In different areas to the kinds of specific data that would 
have to be developed locally, for various training purposes. 

A longer, "business school" type of teaching case was also discussed, 
with reference to Its applicability to the preparation of population program 
administrators, and to the possibilities for further development and use of 
such materials. 


9. BUILDING AND USING INSTITUTIONS TO BACKSTOP PROGRAMS 

This session dealt with needs for building Institutional resources to 
support national population programs, especially to provide various types of 
training, research, and innovative pilot project and field-testing services. 
Projected current and future program requirements should of course provide 
the basis for estimating the needs for such resources. Strategies to meet 
various needs may include strengthening and adapting existing institutions, 
establishing new centers, utilizing private agencies for special tasks, or 
building units within the governmental s ucture. Each approach has pros 
and cons which can be systematically ana ; zed in the course of administrative 
planning. During the discussions, various examples were cited from Egypt, 

Ghana, India, Thailand, the U.S.A. and other areas. 

Needs of the Training System; As mentioned In the discussions, these 
include the orientation of higher level leaders, basic training of professionals, 
and special training for various types of field personnel and others, at 
different levels. Such different types of training efforts will require 
different administrative situations. For example, a certain type may require 
the mobilization of a highly specialized teaching faculty, access to a well- 
developed field or clinical program situation, or a prestigeful location or 
sponsorship. Most necessary are flexible and innovative approaches to the 
training task. These criteria have implications for administrative decisions 
in building up and using institutional facilities. 

Needs of the Research System: Research efforts required to support 
a national program can also be analyzed according to their Implications for the 
development and use of different types of research institutions. Research 
needs will include mobilization of various biomedical, statistical, social 
science, and operations research activities. The discussions emphasized 
that national programs should not try to meet all such needs within the 
official governmental system. The task is to build up and utilize the best 
possible resources in suitable locations, and to avoid the inherent limitations 
of routine governmental procedures which can inhibit good training and 
research activities. Strengthening the general capacities of certain institu¬ 
tions also can help. In due course, to serve other national development needs. 

Methods and Strategies; In order to create, strengthen, and utilize 
various specia Iized institutionaI capacities, different approaches were 
discussed. The administrator is faced with "make or buy" decisions. There 
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may be need for an Initial general Investment to support an Institution 
"on faith," while it can tool up to meet a particular kind of program need; 
later, official support would be provided on the basis of delivery. Some 
institutions or agencies may themselves foresee certain special functions 
that they may fill in the future, and ideas and proposals from potentially 
concerned institutions should be sought. In other cases, the administrator 
may have to interpret his needs patiently and carefully to an appropriate 
institution. Keeping the work of the agency or institution aimed at real 
program needs requires close, continuing contact and monitoring; at the same 
time, allowance must be made for institutional innovation and experimentation, 
to generate fresh approaches and future improvements. The national program 
leadership has a responsibility for strengthening mechanisms to coordinate the 
relevant work of different institutions and to keep them in contact with 
current and anticipated national program needs. This requires allocation of 
specific governmental staff as well as the use of committee structures. 

Staff Development: Specialized new talents in teaching and research 
may be required for basic institutional development and independence from 
outside sources. A sound investment can be made in longer-term training 
abroad, especially for carefully selected younger staff, if needed in order 
to strengthen certain capacities, as long as plans are also made for their 
effective use on return. Participants noted the need for broadening institu¬ 
tional capacities especially to build up the non-medical aspects of research 
and teaching in the population field. Also, it was suggested that arranging 
joint appointments of program officials with academic institutions can be a 
useful means of strengthening joint efforts. Special needs for attractive 
salary arrangements were also cited. 

Field Pilot and Demonstration Areas: An institution concerned with 
developing and testing new program methods can utilize two basic strategies: 

(I) For intensive study on a particular type of problem, a "network" approach 
may seek collaboration from a number of other agencies, over a wide area, 
which are dealing with different examples of the problem. They are helped 
to collect basic observations and to experiment with improved approaches, so 
that a variety of experience is rapidly gained. (2) An "intensive area" 
approach, on the other hand, typically requires close and continuing collabo¬ 
ration with the agency serving a large, nearby population unit. Added to the 
existing activities are arrangements for intensive baseline measures and for 
periodic re-observations, and for developing and testing various improved 
approaches over a period of time. This type of effort can be especially 
useful for orientation of the institutional faculty and for field training 
activities. Trainees should not be sent simply for survey observations but 
for a period of supervised, responsible experience. 

University Programs: The involvement of universities in the population/ 
family planning field is important in order to tap their potentially broad 
capacities for both basic and specialized training, their quality of research 
talent, and their influence on future leaders. It was noted that in some 
countries independent national research institutions are tending to be linked 
up with university systems, to achieve greater depth and more training 
functions. 
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However, many universities have long been relatively Isolated from 
practical matters, and the pressures on them for teaching leave little 
time for special research or service functions. Furthermore, within 
universities, the traditional fragmented organizational patterns make it 
difficult for different units to work together on a common problem area. 
However, universities in many countries are now tending to move toward 
much more contact with national development efforts, and they are groping 
for new structures and relationships that this will require. 

A national program administrator can facilitate the mobilization of 
university resources to the needs of the population field by providing 
financial assistance in the creation of university mechanisms for this 
purpose. A unit which is located organizationally close to the head of the 
institution can help to build up faculty interests and efforts on different 
aspects of the population field, to catalyze interdisciplinary work, and to 
maintain contact between such resources and the needs of the national 
program. Various aspects of this approach were discussed. 


10. IMPLEMENTATION AND FOLLOWUP 

Evaluation : A questionnaire for evaluating the workshop was completed 
by each of the participants. Their responses gave high ratings to (I) the 
logistic and administrative arrangements for tho workshop, (2) the relevance 
of the workshop topics to the participants, and (3) the coverage of these 
topics in the different sessions, given hhe time constraint. However, many 
participants expressed need for more time to be spent on various topics. They 
offered suggestions in the evaluation forms for the specific content of 
possible followup meetings at international and regional levels. It was 
recognized that, although this workshop evoked good discussions of many 
general administrative issues, it could not go into specific problems nor 
discuss managerial methods as deeply as might be done with longer sessions, 
at a regional or national level. 

Guidelines for External Assistance to National Problems : The draft 
of suggestions from the group for donors and recipients of external assistance 
in the population field were reviewed and a number of additional changes and 
suggestions were incorporated. The statement is attached as Appendix 2. It 
was felt that it should be made available to the U.N. Fund for Population 
Activities and other donor agencies, and that mechanisms should be set up 
for further interpretation and development of such guidelines in the future. 
The need was expressed for possible expansion of the guidelines, or parts 
of them,into "manual" form. A need was also noted for possible objective _ 
studies on aspects of the relationships betwaen donors and recipients of 
assistance in the population field, so as tc provide a better basis for 
helpful orientation of concerned agencies arid officials in the future. 

Executive Development Activities : The participants indicated that 
systematic further efforts, are very much needed to strengthen capacities of 
administrators of populati/on/fatni ly planning programs. Such activities 
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should be organized on a continuing basis, as population programs and 
policies will henceforth evolve over an extended period of time. Execu¬ 
tive development seminars can deal with a range of basic administrative 
issues, as in the present workshop, or can focus more deeply on specific 
topics. Sessions-, might have a duration of four to six weeks, but can vary 
according to need. They should be geared at least to senior and middle- 
level administrators, they should maintain an interdisciplinary and 
interagency format and a very informal approach, using small groups and 
frank exchange. 

Several participants indicated that another general type of inter¬ 
national workshop wou'd be useful in 1973. It was recommended that the 
University of North Carolina develop an annual international workshop for 
senior administrators and potential management educators that could 
serve as a stimulus and model for other executive development efforts. 

Strong emphasis was given to the need for establishment of programs of 
administration development in this field on a regional basis, with the 
further goal of developing related national activities wherever possible. 
Examples were cited of regional mechanisms for exchange and assistance 
in the family planning field which are already developing in Central 
America and Southeast Asia, and the need for contact with these was indicated. 
It was hoped that more use could be made in the future of existing adminis¬ 
trative and management training institutions in various regions. It was 
specifically recommended that, within each region and in each interested 
country, working groups could be established to plan and promote executive 
development activities for family planning program administrators in the area. 

A suggestion was also made that perhaps special efforts could be made 
in certain countries to study and strengthen aspects of population/family 
planning program administration, so as to provide materials and experiences 
which could be useful for other countries. India and Jamaica were mentioned 
in this regard. It was also proposed that international exchange of relevant 
experiences and reports should be increased, and it was suggested that the 
Carolina Population Center group serve as a clearinghouse and secretariat 
to promote this type of exchange. 


International Committee on Population Program Administration: It was 
felt that a small standing committee should be formed, with a mandate from 
the larger group to promote the further developments noted above. Its members 
will not formally represent their regions and/or countries. They should, 
however, provide the direct initiative which will be needed henceforth, 
especially to follow up with the guidelines for external assistance and 
the advancement of executive development activities. The Committee consists 
of the following: Mr. Conroy H. Allison 3 Executive Chairman, National Family 
Planning Board, Kingston, Jamaica; Dr. A. A. Armar 3 Executive Director, 

National Family Planning Programme, Accra, Ghana; Dr. Aziz Bindary 3 Chairman, 
Supreme Council for Family Planning—Executive Board, Cairo, Egypt; Dr. 

Chek Dhanasiri 3 Director, Bureau of Public Health, Metropolitan City Munici¬ 
pality, Bangkok, Thailand; Mr. Victor H. Morgan 3 Executive Director, Associacion 
Demografica Costarricense, San Jose, Costa Rica; Mr. N. P. Sen 3 Principal, 
Administrative Staff College of India, Hyderabad, India; Dr. Soewarddjono 
Soejaningrat 3 Chairman, National Family Planning Coordinating Board, 

Djakarta, Indonesia. 
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The group asked Dr. Bindary to serve as chairman of the Committee and 
the Carolina Population Center to serve as a secretariat and technical resource 
to the Committee. Dr. Sagar Jain was designated as the Center's representative 
on the Committee for the latter purpose. Other participants in the workshop 
would be kept informed of further developments. Financial assistance could 
be sought to help support the further activities of the Committee. 
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GUIDELINES FOR EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE TO 
NATIONAL POPULATION/FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMS 


Suggestions to donor countries and other sources of foreign assistance 
to national population programs : 


1. Flexibility in Use of Assistance 

Countries receiving an allocation of assistance for population program 
development should have flexibility In the specific use of such resources, 
to obtain help from sources they may consider most suited to their needs. 

2. Fostering Self-Sufficiency 

Assistance of any kind should support the development of self-reliance 
and of basic capacities within the country. 

3. Long-Term Assistance 

Assistance in some areas should be provided with a long-term time 
commitment. Certain programs and Instltutlon-bulIdlng goals may require a 
ten-year time framework, and lack of such a longer-term view has often 
resulted in wastage. 

4. Feedback of Experience 

Assistance agencies have opportunities and obligations to collect and 
synthesize experience about aspects of population program development In 
different situations, and to feed this back to concerned countries. They 
should also foster direct assistance activities between countries. "Clearing¬ 
house" mechanisms need strengthening, especially regarding program administra¬ 
tion topics. 

5. Broad View of the Population Field 

Assistance sources should view the population and family planning field 
as involving more than direct provision of contraceptive services, and to Include 
concerns for socio-economic measures which may influence population trends and 
for broader aspects of population policy. 

6. Range of Assistance 

Assistance efforts should be provided not only for immediate needs of 
action programs but also in the areas of overall policy and program planning, 
building of various types of research capacities, short- and long-term 
training needs, and related institutional development. 
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7. Coordination of Assistance 

The host country itself must develop strong mechanisms for overall 
planning and coordination of outside assistance efforts; assistance agencies 
should help in building such capacity and should encourage it by observing 
the coordinating mechanisms at the country level. 

8. Orientation to Availability and use of assistance 

Information about possibilities for assistance in the population field 
should be made available more systemticaIly; this should include, for 
various sources, types of possible help, possible limitations and constraints, 
and relevant procedures. Such data might be compiled in a directory which 
is periodically updated. Also, arrangements are needed for orientation of 
government officials responsible ror planning and coordination of assistance. 

9. Application and Processing Procedures 

Methods of applying for assistance and of processing such applications 
deserve more simplification and standardization, so that the same proposal 
may be considered if necessary by alternative sources of help. Country 
representatives of assistance agencies should be prepared to help In developing 
such applications along appropriate lines. 

10. Accounting Requirements and Procedures 

Requirements and procedures of accounting and reporting on use of 
assistance need to be simplified and standardized, to avoid inefficiencies 
of maintaining multiple systems. 

11. Foreign Specialists' Roles 

Provisions of foreign specialists and consultants should be geared to 
specific plans for building local capacities and self-sufficiency, with 
careful delineation of expected roles. Also, a general code of ethics for 
foreign assistance personnel is needed. 

12. Foreign Specialist Availability 

There is need for a reservoir of specialists in different aspects of 
the population field who are available for international work which is 
directly accessible by concerned countries and agencies. Attention is 
needed to ensure that such specialists have not only technical skills but 
also the special skills needed for work in a foreign situation. 

13. Coordination of Assistance Agencies 

Improved general coordination of assistance agencies at various levels 
Is desired. Countries expect the U.N. family of agencies to work In a united 
and coordinated fashion, to cover all aspects of the population field. Some 
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duplication of attention to a particular aspect of the population and family 
planning field by several assistance agencies is not necessarily bad, because 
of the,,amount of work to be done and the need for a variety of approaches. 

14. Other International Assistance Relevant tc Population matters 

International assistance to other aspects of development, which may 
not be primarily focused on population matters, may nevertheless have significant 
population influences. Projects of various assistance bodies should be reviewed 
so as to be congruent with needs for population planning. 


Suggestions to countries which utilize external assistance in the 
population field 

1. Goal of Self-Sufficiency 

Foreign assistance projects should be continually reviewed for their 
relationship +o plans of action which lead to increased local capacity and 
self-sufficiency. 

2. Planning Processes 

A country needs effective mechanisms for advance planning in the 
population field, including analysis of underlying population dynamics and 
implications and systems-oriented planning for development of further policies 
and programs, in the context of overall national development planning. This 
process should lead to sharper definition of desired types, amounts, sequence, 
and phasing of possible foreign assistance. 

3. Coordinating Assistance 

The primary responsibility for coordinating foreign assistance rests 
with the country itself. This function requires strong, specific mechanisms, 
linked with the country program organization, to maintain information about 
available help, pursue negotiations, and monitor appropriate use of assistance. 

4. Basic Governmental Support 

Assistance should not be allowed to inhibit allocation of basic 
governmental budget support for population program activities but rather 
should stimulate such support. 

5. Areas of Assistance 

Population planning should be viewed in broad terms and on a long-term 
scale. In order to systematically develop various necessary components of a 
program, assistance may be required not only for immediate action programs 
but for advance programming, special studies, evaluations, development of 
infrastructures, and building institutions for research, teaching and services. 
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6. Sources of Assistance 

In addition to utilizing various agencies and bodies set up to provide 
foreign aid, useful contacts and exchange can also be increasingly established 
with other countries dealing with similar problems, and with concerned insti¬ 
tutions and private groups. Direct contacts and linkages should be encouraged 
with institutions and agencies having similar concerns in other countries. 

7. Feedback to Donors 

Careful attention is needed to provide information to donors about 
utilization of their assistance, and regarding experience gained in the 
development of national programs, so as tc increase their confidence and 
knowledgeabiIity. 

8. Communications and Exchange 

General strengthening of communications and dialogue on program matters 
is needed among departments and institutions which are concerned with population 
matters within countries, and among countries and concerned outside agencies. 
"Clear!nghouse" information functions are needed for those especially concerned 
with program planning and administrative problems. 

9. Flexibility and Innovation 

The development of programs and the arrangements for assistance should 
allow for continuing exploration of a variety of different program approaches 
and for feedback and utilization of useful new information. 

10. Use of Foreign Specialists 

A first need is for increased use, wherever possible, of expert resources 
within a country. Foreign specialists can be used in a variety of different 
roles, which should be clarified as much as possible. Countries can take more 
initiative themselves in identifying and utilizing such talent. Careful 
attention is needed to ensure that arrangements and preparations for such 
specialists are favorable for their most effective utilization. 



